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INTRODUCTION 

Supervised student teaching Is widely recognized as one of the most 
Important facets In the process of teacher education. Present practices 
of pre-professlonal education have undergone severe criticism from out- 
siders and Insiders of the profeaslon* On the one hand> Conant^ In 1963, 
criticised sharply the education of the American teacher; and» on the 
other hand» LaGrone^ haa proposed many revisions In present practices of 
teacher education. From a revlev of the literature on the problem, one 
gets the following Impression, as summed up by Borg^, that teacher educa- 
tion programs, both pre^servlce and in-servlce, are 

•••not as effective In providing teachers with the knowledge 
and Insight needed to understand the learner and the teaching- 
learning act. With regard to building the specific skills and 
bcdiavlor patterns the teacher needs to efficiently structure a 
variety of teaching-leaming situations within the classroom, 
it is suggested that most current programs do virtually nothings 



^Conant, J. B. The Education of American Teachers . New York: McGvaw- 
Hill, 1963. 

^LaGrone, Herbert A Proposal for tht: Revision of the Pre^Service 
Professional Components of a Program of Teacher Education . Washington, D.C. 
The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1964. 

^Borg, W. R. "The Mlnicourse: Rationale and Uses in the In-Service 
Education of Teachers." (Unpublished paper presented at the 1968 A.E^R^A^ 
Convention) 
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FORWARD 

Ever Increasing concern for developing effective programs for teacher 
education has been expressed repeatedly ftr its need In vocational teacher 
education. In response to this need Bloonsburg State College has been 
developing and Impleaentlng a Professional Seaester In Business Teacher 
Education. The laplenentatlon and Initial transitional paase will be 
achieved by Professor Jack L. Melss during the Fall, 1974» seaester In 
the Allent own/Be thlehem Studen: Teaching Area for Business Students. In 
the Methods and Problems Sealnars In this program, he will be utilizing 
video recording and alcro* teaching techniques with his student teachers 
for their Individualized Instruction and self-evaluation. Little research 
In Business Education has been done In this area — ^hence the need. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Supervised student teaching Is widely recognized as one of the most 

Important facets In the process of teacher education. Present practices 

of pre-professlonal education have undergone severe criticism from out* 

slders and Insiders of the profeaslon. On the one hand» Conant^ In 1963» 

criticised sharply the education of the American teacher; and, on the 

Other handy LaGrone has proposed many revisions In present practices of 

teacher education. From a revlev of the literature on the problem^ one 

gets the following Impression, as summed up by Borg^» that teachet^ educa* 

tion program<)» both pre^servlce and ln-servlce» are 

...not as effective In providing teachers with the knowledge 
and Insight needed to understand the learner and the teaching- 
learning act. With regard to building the specific skills and 
bdiavior patterns the teacher needs to efficiently structure a 
variety of teaching-learning situations within the classroom^ 
it is suggested that most current programs do virtually nothing. 



^Conant, J. B. The Education of American Teachers . New York: McGvaw- 
Hlll, 1963. 

^LaGrone, Herbert A Proposal for the Revision of the Pre-Service 
Professional Components of a Projiram of Teacher Education . Washington » D.C. 
The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education^ 1964. 

^Borg^ W. R. "The Minicourse: Rationale and Uses in the In-Service 
Education of Teachers." (Unpublished paper presented at the 1968 A.E.R.A. 
Convention) 



Existing techniques and procedures of Sw^dent teaching required 
by the profession and by institutions preparing teachers should not be 
considered as an ^'optimum** arrived at by research. On one hand^ it is 
realized that studeni* teacher activities should be increased in scope 
and depth* On the other hand» veaknesses of existing practices in stu-* 
dent teaching are due to lack of understanding and agreement regarding 
the nature of classroom learning^ teaching, and the supervisory process, 
"Thus, auch remains to be accomplished • • • in establishing definitions 
of goals in teaching and in assessing the degiee to which these goals 
are promoted through supervision*^^ The same is true with other pvccedures 
of student teaching practice. 

It is apparent that the move of the entire state toward competency- 
based instruction, the priority of the College in developing the Profes- 
sional Semester, and the Department of Education priority for developing 
flexible, competency-based teacher education programs (Priority #5) all 
rome together in this project. 

Utilization of micro- teaching and video recording innovations are 
possible means of providing a start toward solving the problems facing 
competency-based teacher education. The format to be utilized in the 
business education student teaching progrcir. at Bloomsburg State College 
will be tentatively formulated this summer with primary objectives for 
testing and measuring the effectiveness of various teaching techniques. 
In the development of specific teaching skills in all areas of business 
education, there will be special emphasis in the t)rpewriting skills area. 

^Schueler, H. and Lesser, G. S. Teacher Education and the New Media , 
Washington, D.C. , American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1967, p. 85. 
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PROJECT PROCEDURES 

ThlB project ima initially started with preliminary review of empirical 
data during the Summer of 1974; and the program will be initially operation- 
alized during the 1974-1975 Academic Year. 

The partlclpanti in the project include the college supervisor of stu- 
dent teaching; the members of the business education student teaching program, 
and cooperating teachers within the respective departmental staffs of the 
hl^ schools. 

Preliminary research, and initial identification of procedures and 
criteria will be accomplished during the project period of July 1, 1974, 
through August 31, 1974. Operationallzing, testing, and evaluating these 
procedures and criteria, will occur during the 1974-1975 regular academic 
year. 

PROJECT PERSONNEL 

Project Director; Assistant Professor Jack L. Meiss, Superrlsor of 
Business Education Student Teachers in the Allentown/ Bethlehem Area. 

Cooperating teachers of the respective area high schools in the 
Allentown/BethlAem Area. 

Tentatively assigned student teachers for the Fall Semester of 1974- 
1975 to Che Allentown/Bsthlehem Area. 

PROJECT EVALUATION 

The developed listing of procedures and evaluative criteria in the 
use of micro-teaching aad video recordings for evaluating student teaching 
performance with special emphasis on development of specific competencies 
as required in business vocational education will be tested out during the 
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Fall and Spring Semesters of 1974-1975» by the student teachers partici- 
pating in the Professional Semester in the Allentovn/Bethlehem student 
teaching area of Bloomsburg State College. 

THE PROFESSIONAL SEMESTER 

Current practices are being tested and new ideas are being tried at 
Bloomsburg State College in the training of business euucation teachers 
for the secondary schools of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Wth 
supervisory and administrative concurrence, the recent development of a 
Professional Semester in the student teaching program is in answer to 
what is an obvious felt need. 

The Professional Semester for student teachers has several basic 
purposes. First, it is designed to bring methods of instruction (including 
theory) into as close a relationship as possible with student teaching. 
Second, the semester includes instruction and practice in other skills 
needed by today's business education teacher through the use of video 
processes for evaluation of teaching performances; micro- teaching techniques; 
and competency-based educational learning for improved teaching. 

The innovative practices currently being undertaken include special 
seminars in the various subject matter areas conducted by the college 
supervisor, cooperating teachers, and leading business educators . Also 
included are instructional sessions on df!Sign and preparation of instructional 
media and teacher workshops organiased around new concepts in an entire 
semester block during which methods instruction is integrated with actual 
practice teaching. 
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Tha undertaking of this project Is Indicative of Bloomsburg State 
Collage *• recognition of Its responsibility for leadership In Its continual 
saarch for more effective and efficient educational practices. The prelimi- 
nary review of empirical data In this research reveals "the need for, and 
movement toward some type of Professional Semester, . . . probably the best 
recent example Is the report of the 1968 Baltimore Conference which was 
sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education."^ 
PROGRAM OUTLINE 

In the Allentown/Bethlehem student teaching area» the proposed 
Professional Semester will consist of three major kinds of activities: 

A. A two- week field experience to observe various aspects of the 
overall operation of a school system; 

B. A six-week period of seminar work correU ed with limited class- 
room teaching and activities; and 

C. A six-week period of full- time supervised student teaching. 
Additionally, during the six-week period of full-time student teaching, 

a Professional Seminar will convene once or twice each week to serve as an 
In-servlce, problem-oriented forum. Illustrated graphically, the professional 
semester program would appear as follows: 



2 wk« - - 






Field 
Experi- 
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Full - Time 
Supervised 

Student 
Teaching 
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Beginning Student 
Teaching 










Professional Seminar 



^Roy A. Edelfelt, Ed., Innovative Programs In Student Teaching , 
Maryland State Department of Education^ Saltlmore, Md., 1969, 149pp. 
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The two-week fltld experience will be carefully coordinated by the 
College. Student teachers will receive thorough orientation from College 
personnel prior to reporting to the public schools. At the outset of the 
program^ th^'.y report to the particular schools in which they will do their 
student teaching. Considerable flexibility Is anticipated during this 
two-week perlo^! so that students will be able to achieve a reasonable 
overall familiar;? zatlon with the operational setting and the academic 
environment of the school system. 

Following the Initial two-week field experience, the second phase of 
the Professional Semester program will consist of seminar meetings In the 
afternoons followed by actual beginning student teaching experiences the 
following morning. Classes will be held lii available facilities In one 
of the centrally located schools in the Bethlehem area. 

By this plan» techniques presented and demons tro ted in the afternoon 
seminars could be tested In the actual classroom setting the very next 
morning; conversely » problems encountered in the actual student teaching 
situation could be brought before the class that afternoon for wide discus* 
slon and for possible suggested solutions prior to the meeting of the 
student teacher's class again the next morning. 

Beginning student teaching activities will be vigorously pursued — 
such as the observing of different teaching techniques; supervising exam- 
inations; monitoring classrooh., hallway » cafeteria, and assembly conduct; 
as well as student counselling and advisement. The student teacher will 
begin teaching first one class during the first six-week period, and then 
two different classes and subjects during the last six-week period. The 
main emphasis during this first six-week perioa is on the close integration 
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of simiiur learnings with actual teaching experiences. Approximately 60 
houra of actual time spent In classroom teaching will be realized during 
this aacond phase of the program. 

The final phase nf our Professional Semester program will consist of 
slx-waaka of full-time supervised teaching experience in the particular 
high School to which the student teacher has been assigned. Acutal time 
spent in classroom teaching will equal 120 hours with . 0 addlt'onal hours 
spent in observation, planning, conferences, and co-currlcular activities. 

Additionally, during this full-time student teaching experience, 
seminars will be convened once or twice each week as deemed necessary. 
This meeting would serve as a forum and focus for problems arising within 
the student-teaching experience. In addition, the broader aspects of 
education as a profession will be brought to light through the discussion 
of currant issues conceml^tg teachers in the schools, in the various 
communities, and in the world at large. 

The various elements within the seminar course conducted throughout 
the Profesnlonal Semester will Include methodology, workshop planning 
sessions, and Instructional media preparation. ^ Alao included will be 
teaching evaluations through video processes, micro*teachlng techniques, 
and familiarisation and idantl Mention of learning objectives of a coiiq)etency- 
based educational systM. 

Special methods instruction is a complex and often difficult area of 
teacher education. Special methodology will be afforded in all of the 
major subject matter areas. Method instruction will be primarily concen- 
trated during the early portion of the semester. It is felt that methods 

^Proposal For A Professional Semester In Business Educati on. Bloomsburg 
State College; Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; April 20, 1971. ^ 
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tcught within the cchool e«ttlng while students are Involved m observation 
and studet?*: teaching Itself is a distinct advantage. Classroom discussions 
can often be based on real eiqierlences of the student rather than on some 
hoped for experiences when they depart from the campus to student teach. 
Indlvldu&l seminar assignments can be made In terms of what they are 
actually called upon to do and flexibility of procedures controls care- 
fully the relationship between the theory and practice of method within 
the specialized major sequence of study of each student teacher. 

THE MICRO-TSACHING PROGRAM THROUGH THE USE OF VIDEO PROCESSES 

Teacher evaluation Is one of the most controversial Issues In education. 
While there Is no one answer to the questions of what good teaching Is and 
who should evaluate teaching behavior, most educators agree, they must judge 
their own effectiveness.^ One of the most difficult problems in measuring 
the effectiveness of our procedures and devices in teacher education arises 
from the absence of objective and valid Instruments for evaluating teaching 
performance and growth. An Important aspect of this project is not to 
develop an Instrument \rhich would hopefully yield objective me^jures of 
teaching performance but rather, because of the great dissatisfaction with 
existing evaluative procedures that are invariable highly subjective, to 
examine the problem as it erdsts in the evaluation of student teachers via 
video processes and micro-teaching techniques which will lead to more 
effective means of providing for professional growth. 

There is considerable emphasis placed on evaluation of the students' 
progress during the period of student teaching. To date, most of the 

^Bcdics, Richard A. and Wsbb, Jeaninne N. MEASURING THE SELF- 
EVALUATION OF TEACHING BEHAVIOR, College of Education, University of 
Alabama, p. 1* 
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evaluation has been conducted by the cooperating teacher and the college 
supe^v'lsor. 

When the cooperating teacher or the college supervisor observes the 
lesson, notes on critical lncldex.ts are taken. The notes and the general 
recollection of Incidents and over-all Impressions provide the basis for 
the cooperating teacher's and supervisor's analysis and Interaction with 
the student teacher. It la safe to assume that here again » emotional 
attitude, personal bias, perceptual distortion, attention limitations, and 
degree of aensltlvlty Influence general impressions and even note-taking. 
Moreover, memory lapses function also here, and distort the picture. These 
factors have led in the past to dlf fere ices in recollections and in the 
perception of situations, and to overt or covert resistance upon the 
student teacber to aecept the aupcrvisor's evaluation and suggestions*^ 

In order for the student teacher to effectively improve upon his 
teaching behaviors, he must be able to look at his behavior as objectively 
and critically as possible. If video processes and observational criteria 
were properly utilized in the student teaching program, skills in self-, 
evaluation and general appraisal ma)r be more readily taught and eventually 
used throughout his teaching career. 

Today, by video-tape recordings, we can see ourselves as others see us» 
In the improvement of instruction, this advantage can be coupled very well 
with some of the promising developments in educational research such as 
micro- teaching and teacher competency. When this is done, there is good 
1 ason to believe that better teaching will result regardless of whether the 

^Perlberg, A. The Use of Portable V-7 Recorder and Micro-teaching 
Techniques to Improve Instruction in Vocational-Teaching Programs in 
Illinois , March 1968. 
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coiri>liutlon Is used by prospective teachers or by those who are alread/ 
lo the profession. 

The potential of using portable video tape equipment to record and 
evaluats the work of student teachers \Aio were employing micro-teaching 
tschnlques In the schools to which they were assigned led to the need 
for this project. 

The major purposes of this project were to explore the use of video 
tape recordings by the student teacher and appraisal by the cooperating 
teacher and college supervisor In reviewing the presentations made by the 
student teacher. Eventually, when video equipment Is laade available, 
attempts will be made to develop a collection of video tape recordings 
for use in methods classes that will place an emphasis on coflq>etency- 
based learning systems. 

The concept of micro-teaching and use of video processes, probably 
qualifies as two of the most provocative developments in teacher education, 
both pre-service and in-service, of the last eight years. Everyone, it 
seems, is either conducting micro- teaching sessions or preparing to initiate 
them. An increasing number of institutions have been using video processes 
as feedback mechanisms for self-evaluation and for evaluation by college 
supervisors.^ 

This project describes the seminar procedures which will provide for 
at least two micro-teaching experiences for every student teacher in the 
student teaching program assigned to the Bethlehem area. 

The term "micro- teaching" refers to a scaled-down teaching experience. 
It is reduced in the length of the lesson which varies from five to twenty 



minutes duration. Class size Is limited typically to three to six students. 
Hlcro-teachlng was developed by Dwlght Allen^^ at the Stanford University 
Teacher Education Program. The term "micro-teaching" In this project 
refers to a scaled down teaching act Involving the use of a video tape 
recorder. It should be noted that micro-teaching may be accomplished and 
is within limitation, at Bloomsburg State College » without video tape 
recorders In the Curriculum and Instruction course. 

Micro- teaching Is defined as the creation of a miniature teaching 
situation under controlled conditions. All of the elements of the teaching 
act are present. The uniqueness of micro teaching consists of twc elements: 
(1) the ease with which the teaching situation can be controlled and manlpu- 
lated» and (2) the availability of Immediate feedback for the student 
teacher^ provided both through the recording and playback of the Instruc- 
tional sequence using a video tape recorder and through the critical comments 
of peers and the evaluator (college supervisor/ cooperating teacher) . 

Scheduled seminars during the second six-weeks of the Professional 
Semester provide the following structure for micro-teaching sessions. The 
suggested format was revised from report of unpublished paper read at 
Department of Audiovisual Instruction National Convention; Houston, Texas; 
March 25, 1968, entitled Description of a Large-Scale Micro- Teaching Program 
by Webby Balrd, Belt and Holder of Brlgham Young Unlverslty.il 

Within a period of 10-15 minutes, the student teacher will 
teach a single concept within his major subject matter area, 
and evaluate whether or not it has been learned. 



l^Allen, D. W. "A New Design for Teacher Education: Uie Teacher Intern 
Program of Stanford University," Journal of Teacher Education , Vol. XVII No. 3, 
1966, pp. 296-300. 

^^Webb, Baird, Belt, and Holder Description of a Large-Scale Micro- 
Teaching Program, Audiovisual Instruction National Convention; Houston, 
Texas; March 25, 1968. 
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An evaluation of the micro- teaching will be made 1^ terms 
of: the desirability and effectiveness of the materials selected; 
learning sequence; pupil Involvement; concept development on 
level of comprehension; on the voice, poise and mannerisms of 
the teacher; and awareness of students needs. 

The student teacher will write a summary of the suggestions 
made for Improvement » and Identify those steps he would take to 
Implement them. 

The Micro-Te&chlng Evaluation Form A and the Demonstrating A 
Manipulative Skill Form B will need to be tested and revised on a 
continuing basis* See pages 15 and 16 respectively. 

SEMINAR MICRO-TEACHING SZSSION 

In this micro- teaching sessions a physical arrangement is used similar 
to that illustrated by the following diagram* This arrangement can be 
varied depending on available physical facilities. 



CLASSROOM PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENT 
^5 MICRO-TEACHER 




o o o o 
o o o 

MICRO-CLASS 

EVALUATOR(S) 




VTR AND 
MONITOR 



Th« student teacher 1b prepared to teach a single concept (or 
psychonotor act) within 10-15 minutes. The teaching act Is Intended 
to be a self-contained lesson and not simply the first six to eight minutes 
of a long er lesson . In the studio with the student teacher and the micro- 
class Is the micro-teaching evaluator who may be the college supervisor or 
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the cooperating teacher (s). The evaluator also acts as the equipment 
operator. 

Am the micro-teacher presents his lesson» his performance is recorded 
on video tape« The evaluator observes critically the trainee's teaching 
effort and notes suggestions for improvement and commendations on appro- 
priate evaluation forms. At the conclusion of the lesson, the video tape 
is rewound and the members of the micro-class are given the same teaching 
evaluation form used by the evaluator. To begin the evaluation the 
supervlaor-cvaluator and the students discuss in a general way, usually 
positive, the student's performance. The supervisor may make suggestions 
about what to look for during the video tape playback. As the video tape 
is replayed, the micro-teacher, micro-class members, and evaluator review 
the teaching act and rmroent freely. If desired, a particular segment may 
be replayed, and also a "stop action** process may be used. 

Recommendations are often made first by the mJ.cro- teacher himself. 
Some micro-teaching applications are able to accommodate reteaching if 
deemed necessary by the entire group. Note: The initial session may 
occasionally represent teaching behavior distorted somewhat by the micro 
teach«r*s arjtiety. Sometimes it is evident that the supervisor will need 
to emphasize positive characteristics during the playback session to offset 
somewhat the student teacher's negative perception of his first performance* 
The anxiety and the ''cosmetic effects" produced by the camera is quite 
similar to that produced during the first few days of teaching by an actual 
classroom full of students, but without risk. Typically, however, these 
problems are of minor importance. 
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EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 

A SONY Portable Videocorder> Model AV-3400, with monitor is the 
equlpMnt which is at the heart of this curriculum development project. 
It is the use of this new device as an instructional medium that consti- 
tutes the main purpose of the project and full implementation of suggested 
procedures and evaluative criteria will be prohibitive until equipment 
is available for use. 

Classrooms, seminar and conference rooms, T.V. recording studio, 
and equipment in the Learning Materials Center at the Freedom High School, 
Bethlehem School District, have been made available for use by the 
Bloomsburg State College student teaching program. 
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COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EVALUATION 

Since 1972, the DepartKcnt of Education of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania has been Involved In a long-range plan to assist colleges 
and universities In the Coimonwealth to develop competency-based teacher 
education programs. An Integral aspect of this development Is to determine 
how student teachers can gain competencies and then how to deliver them In 
full-time teaching. Of extreme concern Is the assessment of student teacher 
competency and recognizing that competency-baged certification cannot be 
achieved through transcripts alone. The move of the entire state toward 
competency-based Instruction has established a priority at the Bloomaburg 
State College In the development of the Professional Semester in Business 
Education, and Is of particular relevance In the stated objectives of this 
project for recognizing required changes of teaching behaviors and necessary 
competencies for effective teaching. However, any competency statement 
as listed In this study are Intentionally without crlterlo\i specification. 
The competencies, as worded, serve only as a description of the competencies 
which a given student teacher may exhibit or be trained to exhibit in any 
given discipline. 

It should also be noted that student teaching programs will vary in 
terns of the particular competencies it chooses as descriptive of its 
product. Once selected, they should be operationdized by performance 
specifications and the criteria by which they will be evaluated. 

Generally, competency based teacher education is learning in which 
teaching goals or outcomes can be expressed in terns of performance objectives 
or competencies. These objectives specify definable, observable, and 
measurable behaviors that are cognitive in nature and clearly specifies 
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vhat the student teacher is to be able to do at the end of a student 
teaching program. The learner is aware of what achievements are expected 
of him and how they will be acaoured. In ccmpetency-based teacher training, 
the student will begin with an identification of teacher performance objec- 
tives, implement them into his teaching experiences by a systems approach 
and completes his program of training with an achieved mastery of appro- 
priate behaviors. 

For the purpose of devising competency-based learning instruments in 
this project study, two oagoing observation forms are originated that 
include five generic competency blocks that are applicable to all levels 
of teacher training, and a competency listing considered rspresentative of 
effective instruction. It must be noted that the lists of competencies 
are not, by any means, conclusive. They are a selection of revised knowl- 
edge and performance competencies^^ the writer feels are most pe^-tinent to 
the Business Education student teaching program at Bloomsburg State College. 
See Generic Teaching Competencies Observation Form C, pagea 19-24. 

The teaching ef fectivenef»s of a student teacher should best be based 
on identifiable competencies that are usually considered representative of 
effective classroom instruction. Student Teaching evaluation should in- 
volve an ongoing performance rating through observational techniques that 
may be utilized^ not only at his initial teaching experience^ but in his 
final week of student teaching as well. Thus, the student teacher would 
be aware of those competencies he will be required to demonstrate and 
develop throughout the program. Seti Classroom Instruction Teaching 
Competencies Observation Form D, pages 25-27. 

l^A CATALOG OF TEACHER COMPETENCIES, A Working Document for Critique 
Purposes Only (not for publication), Florida State University, November, 1971. 
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COMPETEWCY-BASED INSTRUCTION IN TYPEWRITING 

The research literature Indicating the amount of time that can be 
saved In learning typing skills through the use of televised videotaped 
materials Is undeniable In Its Implications for ceacher education. Video- 
taped instructional materials with accompanying manuals have been made 
available during the last few years by several leading universities through- 
out the country. These materials are designed to be used by all educational 
television stations and are made available to these operations at no cost. 
The cost to other institutions of higher learning is often too exhorbltant 
to consider for use in lustructional situations. Little or nothing has 
been done to develop videotape materials (for the exclusive use of methods 
instruction) ^^hat would be centered around the concept of competency-based 
learning in Business Education. 

A major recommendation emanating from this project is that funds 
should be made available for the design and development of competency- 
based video instructional materials for exclusive use in student teaching 
programs. The ultimate outcome of such a project will consist of a bank 
of video tapes which demonstrate effective teaching strategies on specific 
behavioral competencies. 

A set of competencies which may be considered in initiating a pilot 
study in competency-based business education for beginning typewriting was 
produced in a doctoral dissertation conducted by Margaret Hebert (Ed.D) at 
the University of Houston^ Texas. The availability of this document was 

^^eberti Margaret, Ed«!)»y Doctoral Dissertation reported in "Summaries 
of 1973 Research Studies in Business Education," BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM, 
Volume 29, No. 1., October, 1974. 
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fiol rciN/cd Ml lime to incorporate its findings into this project, however, 
(lie ;i|»i».irrnt fenslbility of it boinR utilized In the development of vidCw^- 
f .i|u'd comptcncy Instruction hi typewriting has major impllc«itions. 

•IIIMMAKY 

Irjrro.iscd concern for accountability and instructional effectiveness 
<»l (he »'dii< at lonal practices within the Business Education Student Teaching 
Prn(»r:im .11 Hloomsburf* State College had resulted Jn 1972 a development of 
fill' Prnf rnslonnl Semester In business teacher education. However, the 
ixMOMj; 1 1 y for program modification to meet existing local needs in the 
A I Ifiit<iwn/!lettj leliom Student Tcactiing Area, as well as tlie current thematic 
tbrnsi lownrtl competency-based instruction, has resulted in the undertaking 
of this (Mirrlciilum development project to explore and determine the feasi- 
Mllty of Incorporating educational Innovations as possible means of 
pr oviflli)}*. a start towatd solving the instructional and evaluative problems 
within tlx* program. 

T!)e project resulted in a restructured and modified Professional 
liemoster to accommodate the newly instituted l^-week, 15-credit student 
if-achfriK semester and more efficiently facilitated existing conditions 
iinlqtie for the AJ lentown/Bethlehem Area. 

The project developed and Identified procedures and evaluative criteria 
III thf use of mlcro-teacfiing tectiniques and video processes for evaluating 
':tuiU»nt teaching performances with special emphasis on competency-based 
(paching behaviors. 

The project also resulted In the formulation of two observation 
niiloK forms for U55e in micro-teaching sessions , as well as two observation 
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r.itinK forms for competency-bnsod tcaching/lcarninp, beluiviors. Tlie 
l.itt«'r Instruments facilitate evaluation of knowleclp,e and performance 
romprt cMK les that are applicable to all levels of education and a specific 
I l«;L (»f tliose competencies considered most representative of effective 
< I. ISM room Instruction. 

The projct't resulted In recommendations for future development o*^ 
prdrrMlnros and resource:; In competency-based teacher training in the area 
of typ<'wrltinp. inst rtjct f on. Of particular value would be the development 
n\ .1 h.ink of video tapes wlilch would demonstrate effective teaching strate- 
rjvcti on s|)ccific behavioral competencies in the teaching of typewriting. 

In rovlewin;> the do7.ens of research reports to enrich this project, 
.iiiil thr fJndlfip^.s of rcscarcli for the need of fashioning instructional 
|T'i(WMliiro5i In bui;lness education, has encouraged the author to seriously 
(oiisiflcr undrrlaking liis doctoral study in tl»c area of competency-based 
t<';»< hcr I tisi nirl Ion via vi<leo processes In evaluating student teaching 
I MM f !)rmanrc . 

Ilio proccdtircr; nnd ovaluative criteria outlined in this project will 
br made nv/illnble to all interested institutions through the School of 
Hii';l!ioss, nioomsburg State College with the approval of the Department of 
Kducat Ion, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania . 
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